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mately put forward in its favour. It seems to me this: the circulating library is conservatism, art is always conservative; the circulating library lifts the writer out of the precariousness and noise of the wild street of poptilar fancy into a quiet place where passion is more restrained and there is more reflection. The young and unknown writer is placod at once in a place of comparative security, and he is not forced to employ vile and degrading methods of attracting attention; the known writer, having a certain market for his work? is enabled to think more of it and less of the immediate acclamation of the crowd; hut all these possible advantages are destroyed and rendered nil by the veracious censorship exercised by the
librarian.
*****
There is one thing in England that is free, that is spontaneous that reminds me of the blithoness and
national-ness of the Continent;—but there is nothing French about it, it is wholly and essentially English, and in its communal enjoyment and its spontaneity it is a survival of Elizabethan England—I mean the music-hall; the French music-hail seems to me silly, effete, sophisticated, and lacking, not in tho popularity, but in the vulgarity of an English, kail—x will not say the Pavilion, which is too cosmopolitan, dreary French comics ar© hoard there—for preference let MB say tho Royal. I shall not easily forget my first evening there, when 1 saw for the time a living house—the dissolute paragraphists, the elegant mashers (mark the imaginativeness of the by the most laudable motives, Mudio cut off our rations of dirtylw»y)i t^**
